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A CORRESPONDENT has written to know how it is that 
we quote the latest prices of the stock of the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia at 520, and of some other companies 
at twice the prices stated by a contemporary. Our answer 
is that in our stock tables the prices of all stocks are con- 
sidered on the basis of 100 per cent, the proper way to 
list stocks. The par value of a share of the Fire Asso- 
ciation is $50 and the stock sells for $260. Placing the 
price of this company’s shares at the side of a company 
whose stock has a par value of $100, it is manifestly just 
to give the per cent of market value in order to furnish a 
just comparison between the companies. Thus it will be 
noticed that $520 is the correct quotation for the Fire 
Association. In the same way other companies are uni- 
formly treated whose par value is not $100. It will be 
noticed that at the head of the column of prices of stock 
in our stock tables the explanation is given: “ Price of 
latest sale of stock, per cent.” Weare not responsible if 
our contemporaries do net follow this same plan, which 
is the approved custom in financial circles in New York 
city. 





THAT underwriter who, in response to the inquiry as to 
the kind of risks he preferred to insure, replied, “ those that 
don’t burn,” probably voiced the sentiment of the entire 
fraternity. The agent who could fill his company full of such 
tisks would be of inestimable value. Unfortunately under- 
writers cannot look into futurity with sufficient accuracy to 
determine which risks will burn and which will not, and so 
have to take their chances, exercising such discretion in 
the matter as circumstances permit and experience dic- 
lates. It used to be their motto to charge for the risk as 
they found it, but latterly, in view of the constantly in- 
ceasing fire losses, they have deemed it worth while to 
Pay More attention to the character of property before in- 
suring it, and to offer inducements to propertyowners to 
improve their risks, the consideration being lower rates 
than would otherwise be charged. Within the past year 
the stock companies appropriated a leaf from the ex- 
Periences of the mill mutuals, and in various cities have 
*ncouraged the formation of inspection bureaus, the duty 
of which is to have every risk inspected by a competent 
Person before issuing insurance, and at frequent intervals 
thereafter. By this means the companies are informed as 
‘0 original hazards and any changes that may be made to 





increase them or to improve the risk. In Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York such bureaus of inspection exist, 
and the reports from them show that propertyowners are 
quite willing, as a rule, to co-operate with the inspectors 
to reduce the fire hazards to which their property is sub- 
jected, provided they are assured the insurance companies 
will give them credit for the improvements. This is done 
as circumstances warrant, so that the propertyowner, the 
insuring company and the public in general are reaping the 
benefit of more thorough inspection on the part of under- 
writers. There is more profit to the companies in reduc- 
ing losses than in swelling the volume of business, for the 
ratio of losses follows the increase of amount at risk. The 
Philadelphia Tariff Association is doing good work in 
employing experts in various lines of business to make 
inspections, and propertyowners listen respectfully to the 
suggestions they make when they would pay no attention 
to a person not familiar with their special line of business. 
In the present condition of fire underwriting an ounce of 
fire prevention is worth more than several bushels of fire 
extinction, for the extinction does not come, apparently, 
till the insurance at risk has been largely consumed. 





AMONG the wild-cats that are seeking to secure 
the New Hampshire business rejected by the legiti- 
mate insurance companies, are one or two of alleged 
foreign origin, for which Grubb, Paxton & Co. of Indian- 
apolis claim to be agents, attorneys or representatives in 
some capacity. These individuals are sending circulars 
broadcast throughout that State offering to insure property 
in these alleged companies. Their reputation is not such 
as to warrant implicit confidence being placed in their 
statements, and propertyowners should be warned against 
accepting policies in any foreign company that has not 
complied with the laws of the States, requiring a deposit 
to be made in this country for the protection of American 
policyholders. They have a bad habit across the ocean 
of organizing insurance companies, without capital or 
integrity, for the express purpose of doing business in 
this country. New Hampshire propertyowners will be 
better off without policies in such companies, as they will 
have saved the premiums they are required to pay. Grubb, 
Paxton & Co. are fast gaining a notoriety not at ali envia- 
ble for their identification with a class of companies that 
seek business in violation of law and are wholly untrust- 
worthy. 





INSURING criminals against the natural results of their 
defiance of law is something new, for which San Francisco 
is to have credit. It is the practice in that city for the 
police to make raids at intervals on the Chinese gambling 
houses, opium joints, etc., destroy the property of the 
Celestial proprietors, and drag them before the police 
courts, where they are duly fined in accordance with law 
and precedent. The Chinese regard these raids as a 
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method adopted by the police for collecting city revenue, 
and, in order to distribute the burden equally—something 
the police fail to do—they have, according to report, 
organized an insurance company for the purpose of 
indemnifying the victims of these raids for their losses. 
Indemnity is promised for property destroyed, fines paid, 
and other percuniary losses sustained, while if the insured 
is required to furnish bail after arrest, the company is to 
provide the bonds. It is said’ that about 150 persons 
belong to this mutual guarantee company, and they are 
required to pay from $4 to $7 a month. The difference 
in rates is an evident recognition of the difference of 
“‘ moral” hazard among these immoral men, those who are 
“run in” with the greatest frequency no doubt being 
required to pay the higher rate. We shall expect to see 
some Yankee improvement on this heathen idea, and the 
criminal insurance plan extended so as to include burglars, 
train robbers and even highwaymen and murderers, and 
in addition to the company indemnifying them for pecu- 
niary damages sustained at the hands of the minions of 
the law, provide substitutes for such enterprising policy- 
holders as are unfortunate enough to be sentenced to be 
imprisoned or hanged. 





SOME of the propertyowners in New Hampshire, who 
find it impossible to renew their policies of insurance, are 
beginning to realize the extent of the injury done them by 
the late legislature in passing laws so obnoxious that in- 
surance companies cannot do business under them. Not 
only have the companies that were authorized to do busi- 
ness in that State closed their agencies and ceased taking 
new business, but nearly all the responsible companies 
that were not licensed in New Hampshire sympathize 
heartily with the withdrawing companies, and declare their 
purpose to refuse all New Hampshire business that may 
be offered them. The agents who have thus been sum- 
marily deprived of their business, have been writing and 
telegraphing to the outside companies, beseeching them 
to take New Hampshire business; but they meet with but 
a cold reception, for the outside companies cannot afford 
to take business under conditions that the authorized 
companies reject with such unanimity and vigor. Asa 
consequence, propertyowners in that State cannot obtain 
insurance, even by underground methods—at least, not in 
trustworthy companies. A few wild-cats, that live solely 
to provide good salaries for adventurous officers, may 
issue policies on New Hampshire property, but the char- 
acter of the indemnity they can offer is not such that one 
can put faith in it. Practically, therefore, the business of 
fire underwriting in New Hampshire is suspended for such 
length of time as the arbitrary laws referred to remain 
unrepealed, and the emergency is such that the opinion is 
freely expressed that the Governor ought to call an extra 
session of the legislature, to reconsider the insurance 
question. That body was fully informed before the bill 
became a law what the action of the underwriters would 
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be, but they persisted in their hostility, and it is doubtful 
if they would reverse their action if opportunity mi 
given them. Such an obtuse combination of igherands 
and prejudice has seldom been seen as was included in the 
New Hampshire legislature. Why insurance companies 
should have been singled out from among all other corpo. 
rations as a special target for vicious legislators to shoot at 
can only be explained upon the theory that the legislators 
presumed upon the fact that the companies have hereto. 


| fore quietly submitted to any indignity any State legisla- 


ture chose to put upon them, and have continued to do 
business in States from which they threatened to with. 
draw in case certain bills became laws since the bills were 
passed. Referring to this, The Cincinnati Price-Current 
says the companies cannot “claim any consistency until 
they have withdrawn from all the other States that have 
similar laws. The companies, as we understand it, claim 
to be contending for a principle, and we believe they are 
right in so doing; but the principle is violated in Ohio 
and other States, as well as in New Hampshire, and if 
they are honest and sincere they will act in every State 
that has offended precisely as they have done in New 
Hampshire. Let us see if the movement is one of earnest- 
ness and sincerity, and not one of bluster and bosh.” It 
has been set forth as an excuse for not withdrawing from the 
other States that have adopted valued policy laws, that the 
companies always believed that, upon a proper presenta. 
tion of the facts, the courts would hold all valued policy 
laws to be unconstitutional ; but that hope was dissipated 
by the ruling of the court in Texas, wherein it was held 
that the State had a right to impose any conditions it 
pleased upon foreign corporations, and the valued policy 
law was declared to be valid. There was talk then of the 
companies withdrawing from Texas, but they did not do 
so. Then was the time—before the assembling of the 
legislatures of last winter—for the companies to have 
asserted their self-respect and their rights, by withdrawing 
from all States having valued policy laws on their statute 
books. The law works as much injustice in Wisconsin, 
Ohio and Texas as could be anticipated from a similar 
enactment in New Hampshire, and when a court of 
competent jurisdiction destroyed the hope entertained 
that these laws were unconstitutional, it was time for the 
companies to take the action in those States that they 
have now taken in New Hampshire. But, instead of 
doing this, they swallowed their self-respect and are still 
doing business in those States. It may well be asked why 
they meekly accepted an unsavory dose in Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin and Texas and spewed out a similar one in New 
Hampshire. While ‘public attention is directed to this 
subject, and popular sympathy is so largely with the com- 
panies, it would be a good time for the underwriters to 
extend their virtuous indignation sufficiently to cover all 
legislation that discriminates against them or is arbitrary 
and unjust, wherever found, whether it be in States that 
contribute largely to premium incomes or in territories 
that are unprofitable as insurance fields. The New 
Hampshire press is making the most of the inconsistent 
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attitude of the companies in this matter to increase the 
prejudice against them and to justify the action of the 





legislature. 


In rather a dogmatic way, The Weekly Underwriter re- 
cently made this declaration: “ Life insurance is a tax, an 
expense, and not an investment. Itisa distributor of loss 
and not a source of gain. The compensation of the living 
is in the fact that they live; the compensation of the 
dying is that they do not leave the widow and the orphan 

ortionless.” Life underwriters have laboriously striven 
to conduct their companies and manage the funds of 
policyholders with a view to strengthening the standing 
of their companies, increasing public confidence in the 
indemnity offered, and bettering the facilities for paying 
dividends to policyholders. The companies that flourish 
under the best management undoubtedly issue policies 
that are the best investments, comparatively speaking. 
Life underwriters have invariably claimed that among the 
many advantages of life insurance, a life policy issued by a 
good company serves as a profitable investment; and not 
a few business men, recognizing the justice of this claim 
as to the investment feature, have been persuaded to 
embrace life insurance. A statement recently made by 
Leverett Brainard of Hartford, may be quoted apropos 
of the claim that life insurance has averaged about as well 
as other investments. Mr. Brainard considers that, in his 
experience, his insurance has averaged even better than 
other investments, and we give his remarks, as follows: 

Some years ago, it so happened that I became connected with life insur- 
ance as a director, and although not feeling any particular need of or 
demand for insurance, I nevertheless took policies in the companies in 
which I was interested and one or two others, because I was solicited to 
do so, and I continued to renew them because I had started in that line. 
During the present season, having had occasion to review certain invest- 
ments of mine, and running back for a number of years, I was impressed 
for the first time with the fact that the money put into life insurance (not 
taking into account the guaranty which I have had during the time) prom- 
ises me a much better result, as an investment, than the average of my 
other investments. While experience has thus brought to me its value 
as an investment, and which, if I were to do over again, I should lay more 
stress upon and give more thought to, I yet think that the strong point 
of life insurance, and where it commends itself more effectively to the 
larger number of people, and where it applies with the greatest force, is 
in the case of the heads of families, with more or less income and not a 
large amount laid aside for family support. It is in the same line as 
savings bank investment, but has this decided advantage, that in case of 
death it becomes available for much larger amounts than would naturally 
be accumulated by savings bank deposits. 

The proper view to take of life insurance, and that for 
which we have always contended, does not ignore the 
truth that, looked at simply in the light of an investment, 
alife policy will compare favorably with the average of 
business enterprises, but it should be clearly borne in mind 
that the insurance itself gives full value for the money 
paid by the policyholder. This view has received the 
indorsement of many life underwriters, nothwithstanding 
the theory advanced by the editor of The Weekly Under- 
writer, Indemnity for life, so far as money can give it, is 
the first and highest purpose of life insurance; profit on 
its cost is a secondary but recognized consideration. 





FIRE CHIEFS AND UNDERWRITERS. 


HE National Association of Fire Engineers held its 
thirteenth annual convention at Long Branch last 
week, consuming four days and evenings in business ses- 
sions and recreation. As the weather was not particularly 
favorable to recreation, a larger amount of debate was 
indulged in than usual, the topics discussed relating en- 
tirely to matters of fire prevention and extinction. As 
these are subjects which command the especial attention 
of fire underwriters, it is somewhat surprising that they are 
not regularly represented at these annual gatherings of the 
practical men who are engaged in the work of protecting 
property from the flames. On one or two occasions, the 
National Board has sent delegates to these conventions, but 
the practice has become obsolete, to the regret of the fire 
chiefs, who have not failed to note and comment on the 
omission. There should be active co-operation and sym- 
pathy between the underwriters and the fire departments 
of the country, but this is not always the case; indeed, 
one prominent chief stated, on the floor of the convention 
last week, that “the underwriters are the worst enemies 
the firemen have,” a sentiment that was fully indorsed by 
many of those present. 

In the course of the discussion of the topic as to “the 
most available measures to be adopted for the suppression 
of incendiarism,” the charge was made, meeting with 
hearty approval, that over-insurance, so-called, is the incit- 
ing cause to incendiarism, and that insurance agents are 
made accessories thereto by the system of compensating 
them adopted by the companies. The argument made in 
support of this position was, that the agent being paid a 
certain percentage of the premiums he receives, it is to his 
pecuniary interest to persuade propertyowners to take in- 
surance in excess of value; and after they have secured 
the insurance, the temptation to set fire to their property, 
in order to secure the insurance money, is constantly 
before them, and is frequently too strong to be resisted. 
Instances were cited that came within the knowledge of 
the speakers, where merchants had applied for insurance 
for a specified amount, and had been induced by the agent 
of the companies to increase that amount twenty-five or 
fifty per cent. Instances were also cited where the com- 
panies had paid the insured for property destroyed sums 
largely in excess of its known value, thus stimulating 
others to place fictitious values upon their property and 
tempting them to incendiarism. When fires occur under 
such conditions, it was asserted, the underwriters fall upon 
the fire departments, condemning them for permitting 
fires to burn, and prejudicing communities against the 
authorities in command of the fire service. These charges 
constitute a severe arraignment of the system of fire insur- 
ance, or, rather, of the methods by which it is conducted ; 
one chief went so far as to declare that if insurance com- 
panies could be entirely suppressed, the fire losses of the 
country would drop from $100,000,000 a year to $5,000,000 
or $6,000,000. Extracts were read from addresses deliv- 
ered before the Northwestern Association of Underwriters 
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to confirm the statement that over-insurance is responsible 
for the greater portion of incendiary fires. Upon this 
point, the fire chiefs and fire underwriters agree; the 
wholesale condemnation of the system of insurance in- 
dulged in by the chiefs is but a restatement of sentiments 
we have heard expressed by some insurance men, who, 
nevertheless, contrive to extract good incomes from the 
prosecution of the business. We remember hearing the 
versatile and venerable president of the Williamsburgh 
City Fire Insurance Company, Edmund Driggs, assert on 
one occasion that he regarded fire insurance asa blessing to 
individuals but a curse to the community; another com- 
pany official is credited with the remark that if insurance 
could be suppressed for five years, it would be a good 
thing for the public, and the companies also. The fire 
chiefs did not go so far as this in any official expression of 
opinion, but the sentiment generally entertained was that 
State legislatures should be petitioned to pass laws pro- 
hibiting companies from paying on any loss more than 
three-fourths of the value of the property destroyed. 
This, in their judgment, would force propertyowners to 
take better care of their property, and thus reduce the 
number of fires. Fire underwriters of conservative ten- 
dencies have long advocated the three-quarters clause, 
and in some sections of the country it is applied to certain 
classes of risks, but the fire chiefs would have it made 
general in its application by special statutes. 

There is but little difference of opinion between under- 
writers and the heads of fire departments as to the abuses 
of the system of fire insurance ; these are chargeable to 
the manner in which the business is carried on rather than 
to defects in the system itself. Insurance against losses by 
fire has become necessary to the successful prosecution of 
the varied and extensive industries of the people. It not 
only provides guaranteed indemnity for losses sustained 
by fire, but it forms a basis of credit that is absolutely in- 
dispensable. It is unfortunate that such a beneficent system 
should be prosecuted by methods so faulty as to call forth 
so much adverse criticism and so much hostile legislation 
as has been reported of late. Much of this criticism, like 
some of that indulged in by the chiefs, is extravagant and 
unwarranted, but that there is much room for it is shown 
by the efforts underwriters themselves are making to re- 
form their practices. It would have been a good thing if 
some representative underwriter had been present at the 
chiefs’ convention to correct some of their mistaken ideas 
as to the functions of insurance, ideas that are entertained 
to a large extent by propertyowners and the public in gen- 
eral. In the first place, he could have told them that there 
is no such thing as over-insurance, but that such term has 
been coined to express the fictitious value a property- 
owner may place upon his property when applying for 
insurance. He is not insured upon this fictitious value, 
for the contract distinctly specifies that only his actual loss 
shall be made good to him by the insuring companies. 
If he chooses to place a fictitious value upon his property, 
and pay premiums in accordance with such estimate, there 
is no law to prevent the companies accepting any sum 





he is willing to pay, but the contract they enter into with 
him only calls for indemnity for a loss actually sustained, 
It is not the duty of an insurance company to go into an 
appraisal of a man’s property before insuring him ; they 
let him fix the valuation, for it is upon his estimate that 
he must pay premiums; the company insuring does not 
contract to pay the sum so named by him and placed in 
the policy, but that sum is simply the limit of its liability, 
In case the property is totally destroyed or damaged by 
fire, it then becomes the duty of the insurer to ascertain 
the extent of that loss and pay for it. But here is where 
the trouble comes in; the person who insures his property 
upon a fictitious basis is capable of so “doctoring” his 
books and accounts, and resorting to such other trickery as 
may be necesary to extort from the company a larger sum 
than would cover his actual loss. This he could not do, 
as a rule, if the law prohibited the insurers paying more 
than three-fourths of an ascertained loss. While the term 
over-insurance is a misnomer, it has come into general use 
to convey the idea that property is often over-valued by 
persons applying for insurance, and thus an opportunity 
afforded its owners to swindle the insurers, if they are 
smart enough. The adjustment of losses is one of the 
most delicate and difficult features of fire underwriting ; 
it is something that cannot be done before the fire occurs, 
and the amount of damage to be paid by the companies 
cannot be definitely fixed in the policy. The insurance 
contract is one of indemnity solely, and the sum named 
in the policy simply limits the liability of the company 
and does not assume to fix that liability. 

As to the assertion made that underwriters are the 
worst enemies the firemen have, the statement is unques- 
tionably exaggerated, and, doubtless, based upon the 
personal experience of the speaker. It is certainly the 
policy of insurance companies to co-operate with the fire- 
men in every effort they make to prevent or extinguish 
fires; they have been liberal contributors in money, 
time and suggestions to the improvement of the fire ser- 
vice, and annually pay special taxes for the support of 
firemen’s relief funds, If any agents array themselves in 
hostility to the best interests of the fire service, they run 
counter to the wishes of their superior officers. While 
the debates in the chiefs’ convention were at times severe 
on the insurance companies, many questions of vital inter- 
est to underwriters were discussed by these practical men, 
who did not hesitate to relate their experiences, or fear to 
express their opinions in clear and unmistakable English. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 





LUMBER RISKS IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
(To THE EpItor oF THE SPECTATOR.) 

For one year or more we have been much troubled by the enforcement 
of certain practically prohibitory rules in the matter of writing lumber. 
It is claimed by the lumbermen of the Mississippi Valley that they have 
been discriminated against to enable the insurance companies to pay 
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Josses on the same class of merchandise in other and worse territories: 
However, that question in its entirety is too broad for a discussion of it 
at thistime, The object of this writing is to secure your co-operation in 
bringing the matter before the Northwestern Underwriters’ convention, to 
be held in Chicago on the 24th of this month. We want to see if some 
remedy cannot be devised for curing this evil of discrimination if it exists. 
We, the local agents of Hannibal, think that if lumber can be written in 
Chicago at two and two and one-tenth per cent without the four-fifths 
clause, we should be allowed to write here at the same rate and under 
the same conditions. Again, we are credibly informed by no less a 
person than Mr. Patterson, inspector general of the Queen Insurance 
Company, that if three per cent is the maximum rate demanded in Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and other States in that fiery latitude, on lumber 100 feet 
from woodworker, our rate in Hannibal and other points on the Missis- 
sippi should be much less, 

Mr. Patterson gave as a reason for this opinion that our woodworkers 
are small one-story brick, iron-clad affairs, which it is nearly impossible 
to burn, and which, if they should burn, would not, by reason of the ab- 
sence of wood in their construction, do any damage to the exposed 
lumber. 

Again, the alleys in our lumber district are from sixteen to twenty feet 
wide and macadamized. The average height of lumber piles is fifteen 
feet. We have a paid fire department and water-works, with steam and 
reservoir pressure, and our moral hazard is absolutely wi/, Yet we are 
compelled to pay, or rather to exact, as high a rate for insurance as in the 
lumber yards of the Northwest, where all the losses have been incurred 
and where they are likely to remain. 

The case plainly stated is, that our yards, with a minimum hazard and 
maximum facilities for extinguishing fires, are taxed as heavily as the 
interests of the Northwest, with facilities of the poorest and a hazard that 
is practically uninsurable. 

The result of this discrimination is that our lumber is being insured by 
non-board and mutual companies, the officers of which know a good risk 
when they see it, and write it at adequate rates, 

I have told you of some of our grievances in a rather disconnected 
way, but with sufficient coherence to enable you to gather an idea of 
what we would like to have done by the convention. Any favors that 
can be done us in this direction will be appreciated by the agents at 
Hannibal. Cuas, CLAYTON. 

HANNIBAL, Mo., September 2. 





THE EAST TENNESSEE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Can you inform us how the East Tennessee Insurance Company of 
Knoxville stands financially and otherwise? We can find no mention of 
it in the new INsuRANcE YEAR Book which we purchased of you. If 
you will kindly post us, we will feel greatly obliged. Ww. 

HAVERHILL, MAss., September 8. 

[The East Tennessee Insurance Company of Knoxville was started 
subsequent to the issue of Tue INsurANCE YEAR Book for 1885-86. 
An advertisement of the company will be found in this issue. It has a 
capital of $150,000, is officered by reputable men and backed by a strong 
board of directors, and, we understand, is doing an encouraging busi- 
ness,—Ep, Tue SPECTATOR. ] 





LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] . 

Would it be asking too much of THE SPECTATOR to kindly let me 
know how many live stock insurance companies there are at present within 
the United States, and where they are located? By answering the above 
question you would greatly oblige, B. 

Oma, Nex., September ro. 


[The Security Live Stock of Bloomington, IIl., organized in 1884, and 
the Western Horse and Cattle of Omaha, Neb., organized in 1881, are 
the only stock insurance companies devoted to insuring live stock against 
84 from various causes. There are a number of small mutuals in 
“sm and elsewhere that do a local business of this sort, but 

imsurance cannot be characterized as trustworthy. If the many 





correspondents inquiring for such information as the above, that we hear 
from from day to day, would each possess himself of a copy of THE INsuR- 
ANCE YEAR Book, there would be no need to write inquiring letters tg 
this office.—Ep. THE SpEcTATOR. ] ; 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Hartford, Boston and New York Press Comments on the New 
Hampshire Situation, 


THE New York Times spoke editorially on Saturday about the passage of 
the obnoxious insurance laws in New Hampshire and the prompt retri- 
butive action of the companies as follows : 


In the last hours of the recent session of the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture a law was enacted that has driven out of the State the fifty-eight fire 
insurance companies from other States and foreign countries that were 
doing business there. Before the bill was passed these companies gave 
notice that they would withdraw if it should become a law. They have 
kept their word, and New Hampshire business men will soon find out 
how business can be carried on without insurance, for there is said to be 
only one local company, and it is reported that this company is unwilling 
to extend its risks under the conditions imposed by the law. 

The most obnoxious provision in the new statute is one relating to the 
recovery of damages for total loss. The law says that in any suit brought 
against an insurance company “to recover for a total loss” the amount of 
damages “shall be the amount expressed in the contract as the sum in- 
sured, and no other evidence shall be admitted on trial as to the value of 
the property insured.” Attached to this, however, is a proviso that 
‘*nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent the admission of 
testimony to prove over-insurance fraudulently obtained.” Provision is 
also made for the payment of a part of the sum named when only a part of 
the property is destroyed. In another section outside companies are for- 
bidden to apply for the removal of any insurance suit from a State court 
to a federal court, the penalty being a revocation of license. 

Some of those who have criticised this law seem to have overlooked the 
proviso relating to fraudulent over-insurance, but it should be said that 
the companies do not appear to regard this proviso as one of much value. 
For example, it has been said that a merchant might insure goods worth 
$50,000 at their real value, sell half of them, burn his store and the re- 
maining half, and under this law collect insurance for the whole. This 
would not be a case of ‘‘ over-insurance fraudulently obtained,” so far as 
the placing of the risk was concerned, and therefore might not be covered 
by the proviso ; but could an average jury be induced, in the face of the 
facts, to give the insured the full amount? The companies claim the 
right to show, after the total destruction of a building, whether or not 
it was over-insured and to measure their payments accordingly. The 
farmers say that they are out of patience with the companies, because the 
latter have been in the habit of giving the insured the alternative of suffer- 
ing a large reduction or going to the expense of a suit at law. The com- 
panies say that the law will encourage over-insurance and incendiarism, 
and the friends of the law reply that there will be no over-insurance if the 
companies’ agents are trustworthy and intelligent, and if they do their 
duty. It is very plain to all who are acquainted with the business of fire 
insurance that a large part of the losses are due to the deliberate destruc- 
tion of property by the owners thereof, and any law that tends to encour- 
age this kind of incendiarism is open to serious objection. The compa- 
nies hold that this will be the effect of the law in question. 

But if it should be admitted that people in the rural Cistricts of New 
Hampshire have had good ground for complaint, is it not clear that in 
trying to find a remedy they have dealt to the business interests of the 
State a hard blow? The farmers, who compose a majority of the legisla- 
ture, may not know in how many ways insurance policies are used. 
Many a New Hampshire merchant will find it difficult to get credit if he 
cannot show that he insures his goods. The use of policies as collateral 
for loans must be discontinued. In short, as it now appears, all of the 
manifold benefits of insurance will be beyoud the reach of the inhabitants 
of the State if this law shall be enforced. Business will become very 
dull, the number of inhabitants will decrease, and fire losses will fall 
heavily upon individuals. 

If the law encourages over-insurance and prevents a company from get- 
ting the benefit of proof of fraud, it should be repealed. Even if its good 
points outweigh its bad ones, its effect will be disastrous upon business 
in the State. A better remedy for the evils that are said to have aroused 
the farmers can be devised. The farmers have been shortsighted. In 
trying to get the best of the ‘‘corporations,” they have clogged the 
wheels of business and reduced the value of real estate. If the compa- 
nies stick to their decision, the advocates of the bill will learn something 
to their disadvantage. 


The following is from The Boston Traveler : 


The action of the insurance companies doing business in New Hamp- 
shire in withdrawing from that State, on account of the passage of what 
is known as the “‘ valued policy” law, has served to call public attention 
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to this matter of insurance, a matter which is of vital interest to all classes. 
It is little wonder that companies feel in duty bound to take all legitimate 
steps for the protection of their own interests, and so of their policyhold- 
ers. Fire losses have come to be enormous, averaging annually in the 
United States and Canada more than $100,000,000, and are also each year 
increasing. The proportionate destruction of property because of crim- 
inal negligence or actual assistance and connivance on the part of the in- 
sured, can, of course, only be guessed at, since evidence enough to prove 
guilt is not often obtainable, but experienced underwriters believe it to 
be large. It is therefore natural that the companies should oppose any 
legislation which they believe increases the opportunities for fraud. Men 
form insurance companies as they engage in other business enterprises, 
for the purpose of making money; but it is doubtful if, within the past 
ten years, the insurance business of the country has been really profitable. 
Dividends have been paid in many cases either from previous accumu- 
lations, or the careful and conscientious among the insured have paid 
larger rates than they would have paid had it not been for the negligence 
and rascality of others. 


The Hartford Courant closed quite a lengthy editorial approving the 
action of the companies in retiring from New Hampshire, as follows : 


There is no question as to what the insurance companies will do; they 
will go on insuring the same as heretofore in all the rest of the country. 
But it will be interesting to see what New Hampshire will do. It may 
struggle on, as it seems inclined now to do, for a while, but it must sur- 
render before long, unless some of the insurance managers think that 
they can steal a march on their associates by slipping back and taking 
the safest risks at high rates, while the other companies are busy fighting 
for a principle in which all are equally interested. The first thing for New 
Hampshire people to do is to reflect a bit on this most suggestive evidence 
of the mischief a legislature can do; and, as they have biennial sessions 
there, it will take an extra session to cure this trouble within two years. 
It is openly asserted that the law, plausible on its face to an unthinking 
person, was “ put up” by the lobby, and that the insurance companies 
were given the price at which it could be killed. They declined to be 
bled, and the threat was carried through. So, whoever are troubled in 
New Hampshire by the present state of things, will do well to give a few 
minutes’ attention to the iniquity of lobby dealings. It may occur to 
them that the public welfare is better served by legislating according to 
the merits of the questions than according to the advice of those who are 
working things to their own private advantage. 





Charged with Barratry. 


THE following despatch to the Associated Press was published in the 
daily papers of Tuesday : 


Frederick L. Clayton, senior partner of the ship brokerage firm of F. 
L. Clayton & Co., Alfred Brotherton and George W. Brown were arrested 
to-day on a warrant issued by United States Commissioner Rogers, on 
the charge of having conspired to defraud insurance companies, Clayton 
owned the brig A. B. Stillman, of which Brotherton was captain and 
Brown was mate. ‘The brig sailed from Charleston, S. C., September 5, 
1884, with a cargo of staves for the West Indies. On September 24, she 
was abandoned at sea, and her crew picked up three days later by a pass- 
ing schooner. In the early part of April, 1885, the brig was picked up 
and towed to Bermuda. The vessel and cargo were insured for $21,800, 
all of which was paid to Clayton on the statement of Captain Brotherton 
that he was compelled to abandon the brig because of heavy weather and 
the unseaworthiness of the vessel. When the Stillman arrived at Ber- 
muda, she was examined by agents of the underwriters, who found the 
vessel in excellent condition, but with a number of hcles below the water 
line, which had evidently been bored from the inside. The underwriters 
at once put the matter in the hands of Smith, West & Lyons, detectives 
of this city, and they arrested all three men to-day. Clayton was released 
on $10,000 bail, but for the others bail was refused. A singular coinci- 
dence is the fact that only this morning information was received here 
that the schooner F. E. McDonald, of which Brotherton took command 
after the Stillman was wrecked, had been cast away off Turk's Island, 
and that the McDonald was also owned by Clayton. The offense with 
which Brotherton is charged is punishable with death. 





English Life Returns for 1884. 
Tue life insurance returns of Great Britain for 1884, as issued by the Board 
of Trade, show that the capital of the regular life offices amounted to 
£140,750,808, an increase of £3,679,995 over the preceding year, 1883, 
which year showed an increase of £4,221,323 over 1882. The total in- 
come received in 1884 amounted to £12,572,856, an increase of £265,704 
over 1883. The increase in 1883 over 1882 was £143,314. On the other 
side of the account we find an expenditure in 1884 of £10,618,945 under 
the head of claims, £915,147 for cash bonuses, and £773,331 surrender 
values paid. Commissions to agents and all expenses of management 
amounted to £1,689,254, the ratio of expenses to premium income being 
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13.72 per cent, as compared with 13.81 per cent in 1883, Taking the actual 
payments under policies only, claims, bonuses and Surrender values 
(a portion of which, properly speaking, should be divided over a period 


of five years), we find a policy expenditure of 412,307,423 a 
revenue of £12,572,856, leaving a balance to the good of 


gainst a policy 
£265,433. The 


expenses of management are chargeable against revenue from all sources, 
including premium income, interest on investments and miscellaneous 


receipts. If they were added to the other charges, £12,307,423, 


against 


the premium income, £12,572,856, a deficit would be exhibited amount. 
ing to £1,423,821 on the year's trading. 

The returns of the industrial life insurance companies show a total re. 
serve fund increased from £2,271,585 in 1883 to £2,947,249 in 1884, 


nearly one-third. 
41,124,622. 


commenced, £2,271,585, by £194,606. 
of small sums necessitates large staffs and heavy traveling expenses, In 


Premium income was £3,059,264; claims paid 


Under the head of management we find an expenditure of 
41,341,571, or forty-four per cent of the premium income, 
penses to claims, we find that the aggregate outgoings for the year under 
these two heads, £2,466,191, exceed the fund with which the year was 


If we add ex. 


It is explained that the collection 


surers of the working class are consequently losing eight shillings out of 
every twenty shillings contributed, but no remedy can be pointed out, and 
the insured must either rub along under these conditions for the present 


or do without insurance altogether. 





Suicides in Saxony. 


OFFICIAL statistics on suicides in Saxony from 1860 to 1884, inclusive, 
show as follows: 




















Bae’ $d No. of 
ll uicides lo. Suicides 
Yaar. Suicides, | for Each Vaan. Suicides, | for Each 
10,000 In 10,000 In- 
habitants. habitants, 
548 2.5 723 2.7 
643 2.9 723 2.7 
557 2.5 745 2.7 
643 2.8 981 35 
545 2.4 1,114 4.0 
619 2.6 1,126 4.1 
704 3.0 I,12r 3.8 
752 3.1 1,171 39 
800 33 1,248 42 
710 2.9 1,128 3-7 
657 2.6 1,205 4.0 
653 2.6 T,114 37 
687 2.7 


























Practical Comparison Between Regular Life and Co-operative 
Insurance. 


Tue Equitable Life Assurance Society recently issued the following 
interesting circular to its agents : 


Inasmuch as several of our agents have inquired of us regarding the 
newspaper accounts of assurance on the life of Mrs. Bauer, we give you 
the following facts : 

Louis Bauer has been one of the metropolitan agents of the society for 
In or about November, 1884, 
took out a joint life policy on the lives of himself and his wife in the 
Equitable for $15,000. He also took out policies in the New York Life 
Insurance Company for $10,000, and in several co-operative insurance 
companies for $28,000 more. On June 18, 1885, Mrs. Bauer died after a 
short illness, the cause of death being peritonitis. 
death we had the case examined, as is the usage of the company, and 
found it all right and paid the policy. The New York Life also 
paid their policy. 


soliciting business for many years. 


are informed, 


that Mr. 


Bauer had defrauded 
having another woman substituted in place of his 
authorities to permit the exhuming of the body wi 


One co-operative association claiming, 


Immediately upon her 


as we 


their company by 


wife, induced the 
thout Mr. Bauers 


knowledge. The investigation thus made has, we are informed, led to 00 
Mrs. Bauer was €X- 


corroboration of the theory of fraud above stated. 
amined by our chief medical examiner, Dr. E. W. Lambert. 
no substitution of persons in the case, and the disease of wh 
was an acute one which could not possibly have been foresee 

The moral of all this is very plain. 
their lives in a company which pays after i 


It is better for peop 
t has issued a contract, a 
ose of fishing 


that does not dig up the bodies of the assured for the purp 


for defenses. 
The Insurance Commissioner for Massachusetts, 


There was 
ich she died 


le to insure 


in a circular just 
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jssued to the public, says regarding assessment companies admitted to do 
in that State : 
basin public should understand that their admission to do business 
does not imply a recommendation or certificate by the department of their 
reliability as insurance institutions. * * * The ability of assessment 
companies to go on and meet their obligations will depend on whether 
they shall prove able to maintain their membership and collect their 
assessments. Of that no one can know, and the Commissioner has no 
superior gift or knowledge to judge its probability. As regards other 
companies, which have definite assets and fairly computable liabilities, 
a reasonable judgment may be formed of their solvency and reliability.” 





The Continental Insurance Company and Contingent Commissions. 

Tue following data, compiled from the records of the Continental Insur- 

ance Company for ten years, will be studied with interest by fire under- 

writers, indicating, as it does, the practical effect of the system of 

contingent commissions, as guided by the net profits of agencies : 

Wat A COMMISSION OF TEN PER CENT STRAIGHT AND FIFTEEN PER 
Cent CONTINGENT WouLp Cost. 





The following table has been prepared in order to determine the above 


question. As the losses of a company are not equally distributed 
throughout its agencies, fully seventy per cent of them each year in an 
agency business of large and small agencies being made at fourteen per 
cent of the agencies and on only seventeen per cent of the premiums, it 
was obviously necessary to compute the percentage of loss to premium 
at each agency, and arrange them in classes according to percentages. 
This was an immense labor, and it has been carefully performed. The 
result covers thousands of agencies and millions of dollars of premiums 
and losses. We believe the table will be found interesting and instruct- 
ive. It covers the entire recording business of the Continental for the 
ten years from 1875 to 1884, both inclusive, on both large and small 
agencies, If any one of our associates will, with the same care, compile 
a table of his experience, the result will not vary in any material respect 
from our figures. It will be observed that there is a remarkable uni- 
formity in the percentages for the different years, and that the percentage 
of each of the ten years covered by the table does not vary in any material 
respect from the average for the entire period. The table shows the 
losses by agencies, giving the percentage of losses to premiums on 
fifteen per cent straight commission : 



































| 

Acuncies Losmc Acencies Losinc Ten 10 | AGencres LosinG Twenty- | AGencres Losinc Firty tro | Acencies Losinc E1icuty To 

Moraine Twenty-Five Per Cent Five To Firry Par Cent Eicuty Per Cent or One Hunprep Per Cent 
P oF Premiums. or Premiums, PREMIUMS, oF PREMIUMS. 

—— Agents Prems | Agents.| Prems. Losses. Agents.| Prems. | Losses. Agents. | Prems. Losses. Agents. | Prems. Losses. 

Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent} Per Cent Ieee Per Cent! Per Cent | pA Per Cent|Per Cent cent Per Cent | Per Cent For tons 

of Whole | of Whole of Whole} of Whole | A t lof Whole of Whole | Assount of Whole|of Whole econ | 2 Whole | of Whole pO - 

Number. | Amount. Number.) Amount. jp Number.) Amount. a tan. Number. Amount. ar een. Number, | Amount. of ~ 
WB7S.csscocccrccocccccescesccccceces 755 408 4.6 16.2 5.5 34 16.5 11.5 2.7 9.3 12.8 13.8, 17.2 70.2 
UBPOracccercececccecccssccsceccecees 72.2 42-2 | 4.5 12.5 3-5 3-7 19.2 15.1 3-2 6.7 8.0 16.4 19.4 73-4 
WB7Jocccccccccesccces Oceccccvcvecece 73-2 43-0 | 4.9 15.9 5.1 48 140 10.4 2.8 10.9 14.3 14.3 16.2 70.2 
ty ee eee 74-4 445 | 55 ] 145 4.0 3-1 14.0 9.2 34 8.4 10.3 136 18.6 765 
TBM ecccccccvcccccccccscccssccescess 74-9 42.5 6.3 18.7 6.3 42 120 10.1 3.0 10.2 14.2 11.6 16.6 69.4 
Pe ceeercsosececccccosssosoceses 76.5 46.3 49 15.6 6.9 3.1 10.4 9.5 3.2 7-9 123 12.2 19.8 713 
ee Scevsccesosecesooss orecce 75-2 42.4 49 11.5 29 3-7 17.0 11.7 3.6 11.5 13.2 12.6 17.6 72.2 
1882...000e0 ay 75:3 45-2 5-4 12.9 3-5 3.0 114 7.2 32 13-4 15.0 13.5 17.1 74-3 
WEG, ccccccccccccccccccscsccccsscces 73-6 39.8 6.3 16.9 6.3 33 17.6 13.1 2.6 9 11.5 14.2 16.8 69.2 
1884 eovccee ° 70.7 37-4 6.9 17.2 45 5.1 19.5 146 2.9 9.6 12.3 14.4 16 3 68.6 
PEED cc ncscecesccevesscoceees 74.2 42.5 5.5 15.2 4-9 38 | 15.1 | 11.2 2.8 9-7 12.4 137 175 71.5 



































The exceptional percentage in the number of agents losing 80 to 100 
percent of premiums for the year 1876, in the above table, is owing to 
the transfer during that year of a large number of the smaller agencies to 
our Western department, and to the fact that the returns for these agen- 
cies do not enter into the computation of the results for that year. They 
were retransferred and enter into all the other years. As the smaller 
agencies are naturally the ones which escape losses, their absence from 
the year specified decreased the whole number of agencies as well as the 
number of those in the first column and increased the percentage of the 
lastcolumn. In the business of a company confined to the larger agen- 
cies, the losses would be more equally distributed throughout the list 
and a contingent commission would cost less than an average 18 per cent. 
Probably the above table covers as large a proportion of small agencies 
as would be found in the business of any other company. 

Explanation—Let us take, for example, the year 1877. Seventy-three 
and two-tenths per cent of the agencies in number returned 43 per cent in 
amount of the premiums and lost nothing; 4 9-10 per cent of the agen- 
cies in number returned 15 g-10 per cent of the premiums in amount, and 
lost § 1-10 per cent of the entire losses made by the company. These 
agents lost from 10 to 25 per cent of their premiums. The agencies los- 
ing from 25 to 50 per cent of their premiums were 4 8-10 of the whole 


- Number of agencies ; they did 14 per cent of the business in premiums, 


and lost 10 4-10 per cent of the entire losses of the company. The 
agents losing from 80 to 100 per cent and over of their premiums, and who, 
therefore, would receive no contingent commissions, were 14 3-10 per 
cent of the whole number of agents ; they returned 16 3-10 per cent of the 
Premiums and 70 2-10 per cent of all the losses of the company. 

With this table before us, it is easy to determine what 10 per cent 
Straight and 15 per cent contingent would cost us. Let us take, for 
example, an agency business of $1,000,000 premium receipts and com- 
pute the percentages according to the average percentages of the above 
table. The payment at the end of the year of 15 per cent, to be made 
00 what remains, after deducting from the cash remittances of the agent 


the amount of losses paid. The specification of ‘‘cash remittances” will 
insure the deduction of the straight commission of 10 per cent of postage, 
telegraphing, licenses, local taxation, fire department charges, and other 
expenses peculiar to the agency, in all, say, 15 per cent. 


























‘ aeog ; . 
Premiums | Straight | Contin- Commis- 
AGENCIES. Written. 1 : jgent isk. Total. sion, 
lal $ 
Losing nothing..............+. 425,000 | 42,500/ 54,187| 96,687 22% % 
Losing 10 to 25%, av. say 20%...| 52,000] 15,200| 14,820| 30,020 | I9 7-10% 
Losing 25 to 50%, «*” 40%...| 151,000] 15,100|/ 10,192) 25,292 16% % 
Losing 50 to 80%, ‘* 70%.--| 97,000] 9,700) 2,182/ 11,882 12% % 
Losing 80 to 100%....... eseeees| 175,000] 17,500 nothing} 17,500 10% 
Total ..... eeccescoecocooese | 1,000,000 | 100,000 81,381 | 181,381 | 18.14 av. 
| 





In the above computation, for example, the amount of premiums re- 
ceived at agencies losing from 10 to 25 per cent of the receipts (an aver- 
age loss of say 20 per cent) would be 15 2-10 per cent of the $1,000,000— 
$152,000. On this the straight commission of 10 per cent would be 
$15,200, and the contingent of 15 per cent (deducting 20 per cent losses 
and 15 per cent agency expenses—in all 35 per cent) would be $14,820, a 
total commission of $30,020, or an average commission of Ig 7-10 per cent. 

The total result of the above table shows a total commission on the 
$1,000,000 premium receipts of $181,381, an average commission of a 
fraction over 18 per cent. The interest made by the company on 8 per 
cent of this amount, which would not be paid until the end of the year, 
would slightly reduce this. 

With such a table before him, any underwriter could, at any period of 
his fiscal year, estimate the liability of his company for contingent com- 
missions, ‘‘ earned but not due,” and easily make proper reserves in his 
liability column, since he would simply have to set aside 8 per cent on 





the premiums received to date as his contingent liability, 
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New York City Fire Insurance Premiums. 


Tue following is a comparison of the returns made to the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters of premiums received in New York city by 
the companies during the first six months of the years 1881 to 1885, in- 


clusive: 


























































Name or Company. 1885. 1884, 1883. 1882. 1881. 
. New York 
American ........---.----------- $41,874 | $44,390 926, 798 $36,490 
American Exchange. 4,167 4,211 5,30 
Brooklyn........- 20,414 19,459 iz 4 10,928 
Broadway ....-------.----------- 16,582 16,602 175775 18,267 
Citizens .... 2222-2222 220-eeee- eee 50,422 45,658 44,952 40,150 
nae 16,581 11,308 16,416 16,404 
CHRON... ccc ccccccesccccccccce 15,30% 11,167 12,120 13,441 
Commercial........-.------2---0- 26,260 22,637 30,132 31,073 
Continental - 55,076 555705 575134 62,056 
Columbia... c-..---cceccceeneene|  saeeee | aeccee | onweee voumen 135° 
Commasercial Biutual..ncccccsecccs] cocese |  ccccce | cecace | cacene +332 
Eagle ....----------- 35.952 49,292 39.113 37,937 
Empire City 15,825 14,822 14.336 14,090 
Exchange .......... 17,452 19,506 17,340 12,364 
Firemens .... 17,226 16,358 14.271 14,857 
Farragut ....------- 15,604 18,036 17,995 19,385 
Firemens Trust 7.781 6,348 75336 8,875 
Franklin and Emporium 22,572 25,054 17.458 14,238 
Gresnwich .....000.---nsccceccce 105,812 118,752 106,977 94,590 755850 
German-American. ... 154,562 144,199 121,224 107,851 91,250 
Guardian 8,265 8,420 8,126 8,215 8,427 
Germania 64,341 +13 48.908 56,915 48.091 
Globe -.------- 33,161 31,349 31,821 31,651 29.419 
Howard .....-- 25,630 19,755 16,6y5 18,271 18,778 
Home -...-..---- 61,709 69,528 68,7 57,912 524795 
Hamilton 20,419 19,900 17,842 15,780 15,635 
Hanover 41,577 41,343 44, 42,047 39,082 
Hoffman ....-----c2----cseceeees| — cewee- | weweee | ceeeee | ceee ee 13,197 
Irving .--.-------------- 16,509 8,775 8,499 
PGGUIREEN CUODTcccsccccsc| 6 cocces | ecenes 19,029 16,844 
ee ee ee ee, Rens) Seis: 
ee eewcccce cece coceeces eens 12,307 14,320 15,696 16,967 
nickerbocker. .. 20,047 18,636 14,055 13,656 
Kings County-.- 12,080 30,493 7:873 8,257 
Long Island--.-.- 25,752 30,286 10,919 9,592 
Lafayette.....-..- 12,783 13,124 12,079 10,121 
Lamar-.....-.--- wcoess | wcenere | evcwne 7,361 
Co) ee a es a fae 75352 
Lorillard ...ccccccccccccccccoccce|  cnces, | — ewenee 8,245 11,415 12,286 
Manhattan ......c2---ccceececess| cence, | eons ane: we 28,702 27,230 
Merchants-......---------- 19,550 19,520 29,550 24,183 
Mercantile -......-.------ 9,047 9317 9,043 9,039 
Mechanics and Traders..........}  ------ 22,541 19,520 18,320 17,336 
WIE. ccc ccccecescevccseaccse 11,640 11,262 10,116 9,169 10,069 
Mechanics .........------------- 25,742 8,559 7,001 8,018 10,160 
Manufacturers and Builders. 33.79% 39,386 34,660 26,107 25,615 
Mutual......-...---------------- 1454 a a ae) ae 
New York —_— ereccececcee 12,786 17,993 18,066 18,055 18,320 
New York Fire.........--.------ 23,573 33,013 26,513 26,730 25,940 
New York Bowery-.-- 59,335 49,918 48,550 48,376 52,678 
National 25.317 26,078 26,911 27.251 27,486 
1239 49,233 36.979 26,286 20,076 
8,792 10,042 10,688 10,655 10,749 
aoe woeeee oceeee eseee- 14,873 
ee Pe ees 10,337 ons 
71450 71306 7,180 7,936 7,681 
80,217 539378 55,082 39,918 35,078 
28,16t 31,021 325445 29,673 30,564 
21,041 21,699 21,534 19,486 19.310 
15,685 15.570 175309 16,560 17,667 
11,715 12,269 17,216 12,955 13,124 
SS eC Sa, Cd BES 
— lhe )h6UhRhrSe FF | 6 24,570 
10,422 13,016 12,789 14,3%9 145734 
eocces | weecce | eweece 135257 19,704 
nequeconuace 20,305 20,886 21,732 19,312 18,634 
11,834 12,309 13,178 9.375 10,106 
1a 29,002 30,506 29,920 20,964 29,004 
Sterling 14,259 14,215 15,059 17,046 19,352 
Sun Mutual... .-.--cccceccsewee| — eeesce | coceee eesece | _ wwewen 11,855 
Tradesmens .....-------ccceccees|  ecee-- | eneees | so one 15,384 14,240 
United States.....-.--.. 18,076 15,402 15,162 10,164 11,296 
Williamsburgh City 70,381 69,561 53,609 44,542 43,836 
Westchester........----- 22,900 23,056 26,546 26,531 24,482 
New York State. 
Albany, Albany--...--.---------- 55599 5.760 51305 5,398 4,865 
Commerce, Albany...--.-----.--- 6,139 75754 7,051 55382 45226 
Buffalo, Buffalo.......-----------|  ------ 5,877 45799 escece 5.847 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls........-- 10,290 95179 73135 6,874 5.400 
Northern, Watertown.....--..--- wree-- cotese | sassce | sascus 5,322 
Roches er German, Rochester... 12,493 9,614 10,260 11,041 7s 
Watertown, Watertown....-..-..| ------ ———s ae 15,768 14,217 
Buffalo-German, Buffalo......... 11,426 10,025 91483 95505 10,011 
California. 
California, San Francisco.-....... 9,854 5,321 
Commercial, San Francisco....... 8,523 IIy 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco ..-. 12,708 13,143 
Home Mutual, San Francisco .... 5,257 1,822 
Sun, San Francisco.......-.------ 1,516 44316 
Union, San Francisco Se disse 
Connecticut. 
Hartford, Hartford..-.....--...-- 16,128 16,849 16,872 17,750 19,950 
tna, Hartford ...--.--.--- 39,983 45,135 46,185 47 48,572 
Connecticut, Hartford 16,102 18,877 14,447 18,159 14,214 
NN, aE: Ea Ee witht 5,840 7,123 10,849 
Phoenix, Hartford...........-.--- 12,913 13,135 12,992 12,647 12,515 
Orient, Hartford. -.-.......------- 75346 OO 8 .. acces 5,163 5,042 
Security, New Haven..-......-.- 7,908 6,657 55816 6,641 6,571 
Illinois. 
yp eer 7;347 11,131 6,562 5,165 4,002 
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Name or Company. 1885. 1884, 1883. | 1882. | 1881, 
* ————— 
New Oct Sagitings. 0 $ 
ew Orleans Ins. Co., N.O.....-| ----.- 14,692 21,12 
“ penne. $ 4169 $ ’ $22,359) 
ercantile, Boston..........-.-.. 10,921 3,247 1,76 
American, es epee cers 13,080 12,723 ay rae S2iby 
| oe Fire and Marine...... 11,797 11,393 12,146 | 12,302 1358 
“gy meee 4.401 7,082 8.286 | 7.641 13,198 
Franklin, DP citenssiseavesl, atenenl  deseart «ccd, | roe 7,160 
Manufacturers, Boston.......--..|  -...-- 66,325 24,389 38.634 3,652 
Washington, Boston ..........--- 20,704 21,578 8,796 | 7,64 5t,602 
Shoe and Leather, Boston........)  -..... 12,539 8,286 | 7,642 7,160 
pen ae Sesten..., ati diecpoaienua 4.401 ne Bese 7,160 
orth American, Boston.........| 4.401 082 ,183 | salt | ae 
Revere, Boston... Rees _ at Y rs = } — pa 
4,401 7,082 8,286 | 7,641 8 to 
Res goss Pace anne ms 
: Minnesota. a 101044 
St. Paul Fire ae eee peetewees 11,106 6,872 6,163 6,716 ie 
eng ene 6,195 6,754 paladidis | pee 
iremens iticsendescwsscosel 6,118 ,600 9 200, | +s 
Mi ieee. 51995 195 1,682 
DRE, DI ccccccesesseweses | 4,929 5,622 3,044 2.707 1,628 
Michigan, SEIS | 8,048 7,151 33060] ...... 
American’ Pickin... ee 
merican, Philadelphia.......... | 18,999 19,646 18,76 13.2 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia... Pa 17,421 18,457 i a a 
Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila.......... 20,864 23,673 24,685 22,207 pepe 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila ...-! 6,029 8,838 9,615 8,813 9,07 
Franklin, Philadelphia........--- 8,896 8,999 8,965 | 8,6r3 | E765 
Girard Fire and arine, Phila-.. 3,372 juan t  weedee 1 eebee | sees 
Fire Association, Philadelphia .-.| 30,325 | 31,218 32,745 21,025 | 18981 
Ins. Co. County ‘of Phila., Phila..| 9,258 10,998 janes 10,178 | 2.081 
Union, yg ee a eterednebwrsl sengue — sekows 5,760 4,604 6,637 
Armenia, Pittsburgh.....- -..-.- Daal EE) EE sae 5.849 4438 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. _| 11,789 9,388 8,086 6.903 Bes: 
German, Pittsburgh pwonasodwescee 10,385 8,297 7,186 6,084 2,648 
Peoples, PR cccces acecce 91794 THOR] cevnse a, |E 
Boatmens, Pittsburgh--...-...... 10,746 8,120 5.99 4.351 | 2,564 
Farmers Mutual, ,_ eee 9,187 6,640 5,242 5,035 4,795 
Citizens, Pittsburgh... - oade 10,915 75321 3.149 1e1 oo 
Mechanics, Philadelphia askcinindiel 12,360 11,057 7,988 eee ee. 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia-_-_._- 11,374 11,629 es Yee dan 
Pennsylvania, 'Pittsburg SOR 9,004 .9II SO  cwnaie , oe 
Reading, Reading ......-.......- 5.997 ee ee, ee | 
Manufacturers and Merch., Pitts_-} 7,213 2,400 | = wwe eas 
Western, Pittsburgh.............. | Bee 8 wesene.f access.  <enevsl SE 
Reliance, Philadelphia. . 8,764 eesece | eecnss | ‘counsel “aaeee 
Rhode Island. 
Providence-Washington, Prov.... 8,378 33,842 33,193 | 22,815 12,469 
Merchants, Providence..........- 7,230 75193 7,115 5,118 4363 
Atlantic, Providence............. 3,854 5.485 6.479 6,293 5,116 
Equitable, Providence -.......... 7,704 75203 210 5,259 4,481 
New Fersey. 
Merchants, Newark.-............ 16,252 16,349 17,664 22,431 21,970 
American, Newark... eeoe 7.433 7,202 6,002 4,211 4,467 
ST i eciiccninnccs! eetes'l stapes nian 75667 10,095 
Firemens, Newark.......... 9.384 9,693 7 945 5,561 55734 
Newark, Newark ..........-. 11,999 12,664 11,550 9,643 4,058 
SS Ee eiees, pe ee ‘ieapaie 8,072 8,314 
Missouri. 
OE eee 5,955 a? ee ee 
American Central, St. Louis 12,177 13,018 6,235 6,778 4,399 
SE SE Se 4,287 “wen | <«seves | sescesa'/, iGumal 
Wisconsin. 
Northwestern Nat., Milwaukee. - 4,181 4,856 45390 3,537 3,129 
CONSE <2 cs esccnsnesnemewenses 6,927 5,698 emcee | sevese') onan 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee 55779 ee ees 
aryland. 
Firemans, Baltimore ...-..... .... 6,962 6,900 4,716 4,462 | 2,779 
PE checcconeiescl, decesd 4 sacees. .weesan 10,349 | 1970 
‘ew Hampshire. 
New Hampshire, Manchester- -..- 12,129 7,278 7,761 7,105 | 4,831 
North Britteh and Mercantil 6 
orth British an ercantile__.. y 53,551 79,025 go,829 46,219 
Live | and London and Globe. seats 211,322 186,918 163,439 146,343 
Guardian, London ............... 43,649 46,266 41,150 35,986 | 34,726 
ee eae 100,543 110,823 110,980 106,687 | 83,406 
Queen, Liverpool.........-...... 32,350 33.277 29,146 29,794 | 48,720 
SN, GE Rinnecctncacewocs 34,423 39,716 42,724 27,050 | 234458 
Northern, London ........-..--.. 27,325 26,511 23,339 27,050 23,458 
Commercial Union, London-.-..... go,022 94,251 98,598 79,044 | 71,081 
ee  _ Ee 14,29 18,998 17,062 I5.9tr | 12,708 
Fire Association, London. 26,422 30,619 38,680 24,390 95934 
Lancashire, Manchester.. 58,126 44,791 41,311 42,044 33510 
ee NS eee 59.139 55,918 50,043 31,603 33438 
London Assurance Corporation... 29,366 27,405 29.957 29,002 27,205 
Scottish Union and Nat., Edin... 17,712 19,568 17,601 15,011 12,745 
London and Lancashire,’ eee 43,169 38,247 49,081 55.900 331613 
Norwich Union, Norwich 34,057 43,067 41,536 32,067 26,905 
City of London, London.......... 31,143 30,931 29,260 28,393 
London and Provincial, London... 20,764 25,277 38,259 | 27,660 
DPR contacted  “ounke 1 weseen 38,159 | 24491 
Sun, UMN a Son dsanencsovcoae 36,418 27,411 $8,236 | «nee 
Canada | 
Western Assurance, Toronto.._.. 17,322 15,678 13,570 15,056 | 
British America, Toronto........ 7,181 7,595 6,856 | 16,133 | 
Germany. | 
Hamburg-Bremen 35.570 339255 28,619 | 19,756 234373 
Transatlantic....... 8,778 9,642 8,569 | 10,473 91923 
bcindineiccvnecrcel oscoes 12,380 11,404 12,159 10,269 
Homburg-Magdoburg ceuiee le LegaeaieE  aiteows 2,945 ~24733 
rance. 6 
DR iccectvdedamieiiel. wilt. ~aecieel. asedie 35,257 | 3034 
ID ciiae demiainomadeanamnea sie eden 23,067 | =*ee"" 
City companies.............. $t,656,098 [$1,695,834 |$1,579,247 | $2,504,818 81.570 
Other companies............. 1,688,971 | 1,807,947 2,694,828 | 1,617,902 | 1,326)! 
POE cwvevccccenconsenntg $3,345,069 |$3,504,782 [84,274,075 |$3,122,720 (82,856.66 
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A National Firemen’s Tournament at New Orleans. 

At the recent fire chiefs’ convention at Long Branch, Chief O’Connor 
introduced the following resolutions : 

Whereas, The North Central and South American Exposition, which 
opens at New Orleans, La., on November 10, 1885, has seen fit to set 
apart three days, to wit., March 4, 5 and 6, to be designated as the Amer- 
oo Fireman’s Day, and to be devoted to the interests of the firemen of 
this country by giving a national firemen’s tournament ; and 

Whereas, The board of management has honored this convention by 
sending their representative here for the purpose of soliciting our assist- 
ance and approval of this important undertaking ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Fire Engineers, in conven- 
tion assembled, do view with much gratification this action on the part of 
the management of said exposition in taking a step to promote the inter- 
ests of the firemen, and at the same time demonstrate to the world the 
yarious workings of our organizations ; be it further 

Resolved, That this convention fully approves and indorses the proposed 
action of the board of management in giving said tournament, and calls 
upon the various fire departments of the United States to aid in making 
ita grand success ; be it further 

Resolved, That a committee of nine members be appointed by this 
association to confer with the board of management in arranging a suit- 
able programme, and all details that may be found necessary for the 
proper supervision of said tournament. 

In speaking of the resolution, Chief O’Connor said that the object of 
the management of the exposition is to set aside three days, during which 
to give a grand firemen’s tournament, and the idea was to have the chiefs’ 
convention appoint a committee of practical firemen, men of experience 
and possessing knowledge about tournaments, they to make the neces- 
sary arrangements, conferring with the board of management of the expo- 
sition, Suitable prizes for firemen’s contests should be provided. While 
it was proposed to show the world what the fire departments of the coun- 
try were composed of, they proposed every means to make the tourna- 
ment satisfactory and beneficial to the firemen. 

Chief O'Connell of Muskegon thought that a large number of firemen 
and manufacturers would attend such an affair that do not attend meet- 
ings held exclusively by firemen. Assistant Chief Bache of Louisville 
and others spoke in favor of the tournament. The resolution was then 
voted on and passed. 


The president appointed the following committee, being instructed by, 


the convention to place himself on the committee: Thos. O’Connor, New 
Orleans; M. Sloan, Mobile; Wm. Stockell, Nashville ; G. W. Taylor, 
Richmond ; W. R. Joyner, Atlanta; J. W. Dickinson, Cleveland ; Jas. 
Battle, Detroit; J. S. Damrell, Boston; M. Benner, Chicago; D. J. 
Swenie, Chicago. 

W. E. Dodsworth, special commissioner from the managers of the ex- 
position, appointed to confer with the fire chiefs, has been active during 
the sessions in getting the ears of the chiefs, and persuading them to the 
importance of the proposed tournament. . 





Fighting Illegal Fire Insurance in Wisconsin. 
Tue following despatch from Milwaukee, Wis., describes the under- 
ground insurance aspect as affected by the recent efforts of Insurance 
Commissioner Phil Spooner: 

The recent visit to this city of Insurance Commissioner Spooner and 
the incidents connected therewith acted like a galvanic battery on the 
members of the firms who were mentioned as being under the ban of the 
Commissioner's displeasure for certain indiscretions in listening to the 
wiles of ‘‘ underground ” companies. The theory advanced—that insured 
were equally liable with the insurers—is denounced as absurd and fit 
only to find a place among the archives of French socialists. Said a 


_ member of one of the firms implicated, on this point: ‘‘ My money is my 


own, and if I see fit to throw it away it is no business of the State or Mr. 
Commissioner Spooner.” The action of the Commissioner in forcing a 
“eu of the firm of Romadka Brothers to produce the books of the 
‘m containing a list of their insurance in court is denounced heartily. 
a, is the supineness of the firm in allowing themselves to be thus 
wo € nose. It is alleged that the Commissioner is acting under an 
ment to the insurance laws of the State, which, for his own pur- 
omy he caused to be published privately. This section of the law, it is 
said, confers almost unlimited powers on the Commissioner. The 
aro fact that a compromise has been effected by the Commissioner 
é% T underground companies is an illustration in point. The events 
week have stirred up the most animated kind of a hornet’s nest 





about the ears of the local board of underwriters, who are credited with 
having such a hold on the Insurance Commissioner as to cause him to 
dance to their music. It is not improbable that one of the ultimate 
results of the present war will be the formation of a mutual insurance 
company by the leading millers and manufacturers of the city who are 
now insured in outside companies, The subject has been broached and 
meets with very general favor. It is claimed that by bunching the insur- 
ance premiums now paid, a pool would be formed which would be able 
to meet all losses to members and in ten years have surplus enough to 
organize a mutual company and do outside business. Whether this plan 
results in anything or not, the breach between insurers and the local 
board has become irretrievably widened. It is claimed that the local 
board, besides raising rates, has acted arbitrarily in regard to policies. 
A prominent manufacturer said, in speaking of this tendency on the part 
of the local board : ‘‘ A few years ago our firm was notified at four o’clock 
one Saturday afternoon, that unless we consented to the abrogation of 
one clause in our policy, the policy would be canceled at once. Our 
reply was that they might cancel and be blanked. They carried out their 
threat. We then began telegraphing, and before we laid down that night 
we had placed $80,000 of insurance with Chicago companies. And now 
they want us to give these companies up. Mr. Spooner and the local 
board be ——.” It is further intimated that the underwriters may have 
over-reached themselves in this matter. Open assertions are made that, 
after the next session of the legislature, the annoyance will not be all on 
one side. An effort will be made to secure the passage of a law which 
will make combination among the licensed companies impossible, With- 
out this, it is claimed, their power would be broken. Whether successful 
or not, everything points to one of the liveliest fights seen for many a day 
when the legislature meets a year from now. In the meantime, the 
patrons of the outside companies will endeavor to protect themselves to 
the extent of their ability. 





Danger from Steam-Pipes. 


AT the convention of chief engineers of fire departments at Long Branch 
last week, the topic was considered : 

Chief Hale of Kansas City said this was a subject that was attracting 
considerable attention in his place, and he desired to know if any chief 
could say of his own knowledge whether or not fires had been caused by 
steam-pipes or other heating apparatus. He desired to know the experi- 
ence of New York city, and asked Chief Shay to respond. 

Chief Shay said that he had attended many fires in New York city that 
he was certain were caused by the steam-pipes that ran through parti- 
tions, or in some way came in close proximity to wood. He said that 
scientific men denied that fires were ever caused by steam-pipes ; he was 
not a scientist, and did not pretend to any theoretical knowledge of the 
matter, but as a practical fireman he knew that steam-pipes and hot air 
heating flues did cause many fires. If any chief had any doubts on the 
subject, he invited them to call at the rooms of the New York Board of 
Underwriters, where they would be shown sections of floor beams that 
had been set on fire by steam-pipes, and these specimens would show 
just how deep the wood had been charred before the flame broke out at 
the surface. 

Ex-Chief Damrell of Boston being called upon, said he had observed 
that scientists denied that fire could originate from steam-pipes, but he 
had practically demonstrated that it could. Having occasion to investi- 
gate a fire in Boston, he suspected this to be the cause, and as it was 
denied, he took a piece of timber, led a steam-pipe through it, and closed 
it up so the air could not reachit. After fifteen days he opened it and 
let in a current of fresh air, when the wood that had been charred while 
shut up, burst into flames. He said that when wood is heated to eighty- 
five degrees it begins to undergo a chemical change—dessication in fact 
—and if the temperature is kept up or raised and oxygen admitted, com- 
bustion is bound to follow. 

Chief Johnson said he had known fires to originate in the coverings of 
steam-pipes as well as in wood-work near to them. He thought this a 
subject of importance and one that required legislation to remedy the 
evil of improperly placed heating apparatus. In his judgment this asso- 
ciation should adopt means to give lawful effect to the knowledge the 
members obtain in practical service regarding the fire losses of the coun- 
try. When the accumulated wealth of the country is being obliterated at 
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the rate of $100,000,000 or more every year, this association, whose mem- 
bers know the reasons occasioning it, should speak in such terms that 
State and city authorities, and even the national government, would be 
compelled to listen. 

The debate was participated in by Delegates Swan, Leshure, Weeks, 
McCann, Beach, Bosch, Sexton and others, and finally Chief McCool 
offered a resolution, which was unanimously adopted, substantially as 
follows : 

** Resolved, That the practical experience of the members of this asso- 
ciation warrants the declaration that steam-pipes and other heating appli- 
ances have caused many fires, and that they constitute an evil in the 
building construction of the country that should receive the attention of 
State and municipal bodies.” 





Iron Shutters. 

At Long Branch last week, the National Association of Fire Chiefs con- 
sidered the topic, ‘‘The proper arrangement of iron shutters.” Chief 
Stockell of Nashville called upon Chiefs Shay, Damrell, Swenie and 
others for their experience with iron shutters in the large cities. He 
cited two instances of large fires in Nashville, where, owing to the iron 
shutters being fastened while a fire was raging within, sufficient gas had 
been generated to throw down the walls, Inone instance three men were 
killed. 

Chief Swenie said that in Chicago he had found iron shutters a mixture 
of good and evil, but thought the evil predominated as the shutters were 
at present fixed to the buildings. When fastened they prevent the firemen 
getting access to burning buildings, and the fire gets full headway before 
the shutters can be undone, They are good to keep fire out of a build. 
ing, but bad when they keep the fire in and the firemen out. He always 
recommended that at least one row of shutters on a building should be 
left unfastened, so that they could be reached by means of ladders and 
easily opened. The underwriters object to this, however, and property- 
owners are obliged to comply with the instructions of the companies that 
insure them. 

Chief Damrell said that iron shutters served to obstruct the work of 
firemen in gaining entrance to burning buildings from the fact that the 
action of heat so warps the shutters that it binds the fastenings tightly 
and makes it difficult to get them loosened. By the time the shutters are 
opened the fire is under such headway that it is very hard to put it out 
before great damage ensues, He recommended the use of a shutter that 
could be opened automatically by heat. .He suggested that the efforts of 
firemen be directed to securing the passage of laws in the different States 
which will prohibit the use of iron shutters on the front of buildings, on 
the first floor especially, and confine their use, if they be used at all, to 
alleyways and rears. The shutters that, in his experience, would be the 
most desirable, under all circumstances, were wooden shutters, covered 
with some metallic substance, of which tin is probably the best. The 
metal should be thoroughly sealed, so that the air cannot get through it to 
char the wood, in case of fire. 

Chief Shay of New York indorsed the views of Chief Damrell and re- 
lated an instance in the late Vandewater street fire, where the doors 
between two buildings were constructed of wood covered with metal and 
prevented the fire from spreading to the adjoining building on Rose 
street. The metal covering undoubtedly held the doors in place. 

Chief O’Connor of New Orleans stated his experience with iron shut= 
ters generally, and agreed with the preceding remarks, 

Ex-Chief Stockell of Nashville gave his views on the same subject, to 
similar effect. 

A committee appointed to report on the proper arrangement of iron 
shutters, will hand in their report to the secretary of the association, 








--The Farmers and Mechanics Fire Insurance Company of Washing- 
ton, organized with an alleged capital of $100,000, is said by a Washing- 
ton correspondent of The Boston Standard to have no actual existence, 
the assets are imaginary, the president and directors are reported as 
dummies, and there is no office as advertised. What has the alleged 
Farmers and Mechanics got to say about this? 
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MERE MENTION. 





—The Batavia, N. Y., authorities have decided to build water-works 
a cost of $50,000. Sa 

—E. S. Knowlton has been appointed agent of the Penn Mutual Life 
at Providence, R. I. 

—We have received copies of the Rhode Island Insurance Report for 
1885, and the report of the Superintendent of Insurance of the Dominion 
of Canada. 

—George Tilles and Milton P. Boyd have associated themselves 
together as Tilles & Boyd, to do an enlarged agency business at Fort 
Smith, Ark, 

—E. M. Madden of Middletown, insured in the Travelers for $10,000 
accident insurance, met his death by falling over a cuspidor in meeting 
Senator Low. 


—We beg to call the attention of our readers to the card of “ Buyer” 
in our advertising columns, Anyone having a good insurance business 
to dispose of will do well to address him. 


—Thomas J. Hancock, son of a reputable druggist at Shuqulak, Miss,, 
has been arrested and bail not permitted, for nearly destroying the town 
by fires on the nights of August 17 and 18. 


—M. F. Zent, formerly of Indianapolis, has been appointed manager 
of the St. Clair County Compact, with headquarters at Belleville, Ill, 
from September 1, vice D. B. Phelps, resigned. 


—M. O. Brown of Chicago, manager of the Westen department of the 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company of New York, departed last week 
for the Pacific Coast to establish an agency for his company. We 
bespeak for Mr. Brown a cordial welcome among the profession. 


—Our American hog is to be pitied. Not content with finding trich. 
inz in it, some microscopist of Paris has found another bacteria in it 
more fatal than the former. The sensational item says that after eating 
American ham, twenty persons became very sick, of whom four died, 


—L’Assurance says that the representative of the New York Life in 


France, Mr. Berger, intends to resign at an early day, having received 
the promise of being appointed American Commissioner to the Exposi- 
tion in 1889, to be held at Paris. He soon intends to embark for New 
York. 


—H. C. Hill of Minneapolis, the well-known special of the California 
Insurance Company, has issued a card calling the attention of companies 
to the fact that he will attend to adjustments or special work in the 
Northwest for those who have no representative in that section. Mail or 
telegraphic orders addressed to him at 251 Nicollet avenue, will receive 
prompt attention. 


—A new insurance company, to be called the Reliance Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Dubuque, has been formed at Dubuque for the 
purpose of insuring special risks, such as factories and lumber yards, 
The president of the new company will, it is understood, be Mr. Day of 
the Standard Lumber Company of that city. George B. Burch, another 
lumber dealer, will be treasurer and secretary. The company will start 
out with a capital of $75,000 to $100,000 premium notes and $20,000 cash, 


—A late despatch from Harrisburgh said that Abraham Pevry, an aged 
colored man, was found dead in that city. For years he has been 
a wreck, and when the graveyard insurance iniquity flourished in 
this city he was looked upon as a sure victim and thousands of dollars 
put on his life by speculators. At one time there was $125,000 insurance 
on him, and for every thousand he is said to have received $5 and a 
bottle of whiskey. He lived to see every graveyard company die. His 
age was eighty-four. 


—At Mansfield, O., W. H. Hilton, ‘‘Dr.” Miley and C. W. Brown 
have been discovered attempting to obtain a goodly sum on a life insut- 
ance policy, The facts, as brought to light, are as follows: About a year 
ago, W. H. Hilton, formerly editor of The Shelby News, recommended 
to the National Union Life Insurance (co-operative) Society C. W. Brown 
for $5000 insurance, The latter passed his examination and subsequently 
disappeared, his assessments being regularly paid as they became dee 
A short time ago, notice was received of Brown’s death at Blue Hills, 
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Kan. A death proof was made out and sent to the secretary. An invest- 
igation by Mr. Howland, secretary of a Kansas union of this society, 
develops the fact that the town above referred to contains a house, a 
church and a post-office, and the graveyard near has not received an 
addition within a year, except a year old child. No such person as 
Charles W. Brown and Sarah Brown ever lived in that section, and mail 
addressed to Brown had been lifted by Hilton as Brown’s “‘ agent.” 





—A great panic was caused lately at Ratisbon, and everyone left the 
city for fear of the approaching cholera, because a number of magpies 
that had for centuries roosted in acertain church steeple left it sud- 
denly, as if by preconcerted action, ‘‘The oldest inhabitant,” who is 
generally around on such occasions, plainly remembered that these birds 
had done so twice or three times before, and the cholera unfailingly made 
its appearance and ravaged the city. For once, however, his prognosti- 
cations were wrong ; no cholera came, nor can a reason be assigned why 
the magpies in a body left the steeple. 


—A railroad official in Germany noticed some obstacle immediately 
ahead of the train on the point of entering the depot. He hastened to re- 
move it, but was in the act killed by the train. The survivors demanded 
damages from the company, and when refused sued. Judgment was 
given against them in the lower court. They appealed, and the higher 
court decided in their favor, ‘‘ because the act of an official,” says the 
court, “‘which, under ordinary circumstances would appear to be a 
culpable exposure of his own life, cannot be regarded in this light when 
said act is performed for the purpose of protecting others against danger 
ordamage * * * and plaintiffs are entitled to recover.” 


—The Royal English commission appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the present great loss of life at sea among the English merchant fleet 
has not yet ended its inquiries, although it has published the following 
findings: ‘‘1. That the loss at sea is excessive, and on the increase; 2. 
That this loss can in great part be prevented ; 3. and 4. That over-insur- 
ance is of daily occurrence; 5. Likewise, that vessels are insufficiently 
manned ; 6, That the criminal law does not prevent unseaworthy vessels 
from going to sea; 7. That the act of 1876 does not confer sufficient 
power on the Board of Trade to prevent such vessels from going to sea ; 
8. That the temptation to over-insurance and the freedom from respons- 
ibility chiefly contribute to this loss of life.” 


—The Bar Sinister,” an anonymous novel recently published by 
Cassell & Co., has struck a powerful blow against Mormonism, and is 
destined to exercise an influence upon this blot on the American escutch- 
eon not dissimilar in its effects to that of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” upon 
slavery, The story of the wrongs of Mormon women is narrated in a 
vigorous style, and yet with a purity of diction exceptionally guarded, 
and though extremely sad and pathetic engages the reader’s interest from 
the first to the last page. The book is evidently the work of a woman of 
an earnest nature, seeking moral results, and who wields a pen of rare 
ability, which has been turned with relentless severity upon the terrible 
wrongs now thriving on American territory. 


—It has been proved that George S. Dunbar of Pittsfield, Mass., 
recently committed suicide, with his life insured for $66,000, in the fol- 
lowing rather ingenious way: Dunbar was found dead on a lonesome 
Street at ten o’clock at night. By his side was a revolver, with a long 
string attached to the handle. A loop on the handle of the pistol could 
be adjusted to raise the hammer of the weapon to half cock ; then, by 
holding the revolver in the right hand at the back of the head, putting 
the string under the right foot slightly raised, drawing it tight with the 
left hand and putting the right foot down sharply, the hammer would be 

- worked to explode the cartridge. Dunbar was found shot in the back of 
the head, and there is a distinct mark of the string on the shoe he wore. 


—In considering the question of over-insurance at the late convention 
of fire chiefs, ex-Chief Sexton of St. Louis said that the insurance 
companies offered a direct premium for incendiarism by over-insuring 
Property, The plan of paying agents by a commission on the amount of 
a. they take in, made the agents the accessories of the incendiaries, 
Orit is the agents who persuade these men to over-insure their property, 
and after they have got the insurance comes the temptation to burn it, 
‘ spe he said, when the fire comes, the underwriters abuse the firemen. 

Nlact, he said, the underwriters are the very worst enemies the firemen 





have—they over-insure property to induce incendiarism, then abuse the 
firemen because the fires that they are responsible for destroy property. 
For his part, he thought it served the companies right when they lost 
money. Other chiefs deprecated over-insurance. 


—Another town in Russia has been laid in ashes ; 260 houses were 
burned at a loss of 300,000 roubles (one rouble=66 cents). The greater 
part of the inhabitants are homeless and without food. Conflagrations 
appear to be a natural production of Russia. In 1882, in European 
Russia, 163,350 houses burned down, at a loss of 100,000,000 roubles, or 
about two per cent of the total value of all the buildings in Russia. The 
insurance companies paid losses amounting to 33,000,000 roubles, 
23,000,000 roubles of which were paid by foreign reinsurance companies. 
Russian companies are able to exist only with the help of extensive rein- 
surance, and in this manner they become simply the agents of foreign 
companies, without whom there wuld be no fire insurance business 


’ there. 


—The annual meeting of the Western Mutual Underwriters Associa- 
tion was held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, September 9, with the 
following companies represented: The Illinois Mutual, Alton; the 
Mutual Mill, Chicago; the Commonwealth, Decatur; the Millers and 
Manufacturers, Minneapolis ; the Manufacturers and Merchants, Rock- 
ford ; the Manufacturers, St. Louis ; the Canton, Canton, Ill, ; the Forest 
City, Cleveland ; the Phoenix, Cincinnati; the Capital City, Columbus; 
the National, Salina, Kan.; and the Mississippi Valley, Rockford. The 
rates established make but slight variations from those of last year. The 
officers for the ensuing year will be: President, H. G. McPike, Alton; 
vice-president, C. E. Brown, Cleveland ; secretary and treasurer, William 
B. Ferguson, Rock Island ; executive committee, W. E. Smith, Chicago ; 
A. A. Carpenter, St. Louis; J. A. Roper, Rockford. 


—No company has been placed in a more peculiar position during the 
New Hampshire controversy than the New Hampshire Fire Insurance 
Company. This company, being a corporation of New Hampshire, has 
recognized the necessity of conforming with the laws of the State, though 
it has made a warm protest against the passage of the obnoxious insur- 
ance laws. Following is the position of the company, as announced in a 
circular letter to its agents: ‘* Being a corporation chartered by the State, 
we deem it vital to the interest of propertyowners that we should continue 
to do business in New Hampshire, so far as we properly can, having a 
due regard for our policyholders, stockholders and associates in business 
elsewhere. In the disturbed condition of affairs arising from the uncer- 
tainty of the interpretation that may be given to the recent laws, and the 
doubts as what may be the provisions of the forthcoming standard policy, 
we do not feel assured at the present time in what way we can best serve 
our policyholders and protect the interests of our stockholders. Greater 
responsibilities are thrown upon the company by reason of the statute 
providing that erroneous statements by the insured in regard to title, 
interest or value do not avoid a policy ; the privilege of making a mutual 
contract with our patrons is denied ; the issuing of wager policies is the 
only form of contract permitted. Thence it becomes necessary that we 
require additional and more careful discrimination, labor and scrutiny on 
the part of agents in reference to property offered for insurance, and in 
most cases even to the extent of personal examination of the property to 
be insured, and a special investigation of the moral hazard. On all 
buildings not protected by city or village fire departments you will be re- 
quired, in addition to the applications or daily reports, to furnish the 
company with the valuation of property as assessed for purposes of taxa- 
tion, and an approximate valuation of the land, exclusive of buildings, 
The expense of this ought to be paid by the assured. The foreign 
fire insurance companies, representing over $125,000,000 assets, here- 
tofore doing business in New Hampshire, have withdrawn, and decline 
to do further insurance on property in this State. As their policies 
expire on large risks, which must be carried by a considerable num- 
ber of companies, our relative liability is largely increased in case of 
partial loss, thus in equity demanding the cancellation of our policy, or 
the prompt indorsement of a coinsurance clause. Under the former 


laws the business of this company has not been profitable in this State - 


since January 1, 1885, the losses exceeding cash receipts. Many diffi- 
culties present themselves in this unexpected emergency. As the effect 
of this change in the law becomes apparent, you will be from time to 
time more fully advised in regard to our views as to the proper mode of 
doing business in New Hampshire.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS, 
rrp di 
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